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ORUGLTAL SEBCCRBS. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


OF A SOUTHERN MATRON, 
CHAP KIV. 
NEGRO SUPERSTITIONS.— 
THE COUNTRY CHURCH— 
( Continued.) 


Late, late yestreen I saw the new moone, 
Wi’ the auld mooge in hir arme; . 
And I feir, I feir, my dier master, 
That you will com to harme. 
Sr Patrick Srence. OLp Baran. 





The word we hear seems so divine, 


So framed for Adam’s guilty 

_. That none (unto ourselves We say) 

Of all his ye eg | 

Will hear that word so e, 
And coldly turn away. 


R. V. Trencn. 

Misfortune is not required to develope kind 
neighbourhood at the South. A system of atten- 
tions is going on in prosperity so tranquilly, that 
when adverse circumstances befal one, no sur- 
prise is excited at a great benefit. Not aday had 
passed for years, without some friendly act be- 
tween the Elms and Roseland. The question 
was not asked. have they this poe e, or thai 

would they ke Ip read thi 

ttern? But the preserve or the flower, the 
book or the pattern were sent as testimonials of 
good will.—Remembrance was our simple watch- 
word. 

The Elms was to us now as another home. 
Lewis’s temporary estrangement had caused no 
coldness, for we had so long regarded each other 
in our sports and quarrels as children, that we 
were still thought of in the same light by our res- 
pective families. 

On the evening after the burning of Roseland, 
brother Ben and I visited the ruins. The sun had 
not set, and the labourers retiring from their tasks 
stopped to speak to me. We soon formed a 
group by the still smoking walls, while a shake of 
the head, or an ejaculation with upraised eye tes- 
tified their syfapathy with me, and their acknowl- 
edgement of the Power who holds the elements in 
his hand. 

I must ask indulgence of general readers, for 
mingling so much of the peculiarities of. negroes 
with my details. Surrounded with them from infan. 
cy, they form a part ofthe landscape ofa Southern 
woman’s life; take them away and the picture 
would lose half its reality. They watch our 
cradles, they are the companions of our sports; 
it is they who aid our bridal decdrations, and they 
wrap us ip our shrouds. 

Miss Neely, said the Driver approaching me 
with an air of solemnity; you been hear sister 
Nelly dream? , 


He berry awful for true, said Hector, and his 
voice fellto the key of mystery. When sister 
‘Nelly put Maus Ben to bed de night o’ de fire, 
Maus Ben ax ’em for sing one hymn for ’em,} 


moc 
No, Hector, I answered, what was it? Papa’s face, lighting up its look of tenderness and 
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cause he eye clean;* deg sister Nelly begin for 
sing till Maus Ben and him fell asleep, all two.t 
Densister Nelly dream @tde Devil was stand on 
de edge o’ de big hominj pot, and stir de hominy 
wid he pitch-fork, andjwhile he stir de hominy 
and sister Nelly right-scjte, he stare atshe wid he 
red eye like fire, and hewisk he tail and fire run 
roun he tail like it run rjun one dry pine tree. 

Hector had scarcely joncluded when an old 
woman claimed my attejtion. She had been sit- 
ting on a charred log, Ibr hoe laid by her side, 
her elbows resting on jer knees, and her body 
rocking to and fro, but #hen Hector paused, she 
stood up, and courtsying with a very dismal tone 
and see-saw motion sai 

He no for notting, ny young Missis, dat one 
screech-owl been scr@ch on de oak by Di- 
nah house, tree night jas}week. When he didn’t 
done screech Plato tookpne lightwood torch and 
light ’em, and fling ’emiinto de tree, and den he 
gone. We all say som@¢ing gwine happen! 

Miss Neely, said a laj bastling up with great 
importance, if dat dog Gowler, (pointing to him) 
ain’t got sense! All before de fire he been 
creep roun and roun wd he tail between he leg, 








and look up to Maussa and gie such a howl, 
ki! how he howl! say to Marmy, someting 
bad gwine for hap army, sure! 

As the boy spoke, Hobxerved the hair on the 


crown OF nis heat ap wW a plece oF 
stick an inch long, s6 that his mouth and eyes 
stood almest ajar. 

Why is your hair tied so tight, Bol’ said J, it 
makes your eyes stare. 

His mother who was near, came up and an- 
swered for him. 

Him palate down, Miss Neely. He catch one 
cold at de fire, and I been tie he hair up for fetch 
up he palate. Make yourmanners to Miss Neely, 
Bobby, son. ' 

The communication of the negroes was inter- 
rupted, for Papa was dissovered coming up the 
avenue. I hastened to meet him, a look of ap- 
prehension wrought on his features, as alighting, 
and glancing at the ruim, he pressed forward 
with a struggling whispet,—your mother ’—the 
children? 

Safe, Papa, all safe! 

God be thanked! he exclaimed, and leaning 
against the fence he shided his eyes with his 
hands. I did notinterrujthim. His strong and 
ardent mind was realizing its dependence. “God 
was receiving the tribute which sooner or later 
awaits his power from evéry heart. 

When he raised his head, tears were in his eyes, 
he took me fondly in his arms, kissed me again 
and again, called me his own, his blessed one, 
and then proceeded with me to the ruin. The 
sun was throwing his last bright rays over the black- 
ened walls; to some it might have seemed in 

kery of the desolation, but as they fell on 


titude, I felt as if nature was welcoming him 
still. “ 
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Hector, said Papa, extending his hand to him, 
after I had rapidly sketched the events of the con- 
flagration, Cornelia tells me you were a brave fel- 
low. I must reward you for saving the portraits. 

Aye, aye, Maussa, said Hector, respectfully 
touching his hat, bless God for all his mercy ; 
Please de Lord whilé nigger have hand for work, 
ole Maussa and ole Missis ain’t gwine for burn up. 

The next morning was the Sabbath, and we 
prepared for church. Accidental circumstances 
had prevented my attending for several Sundays, 
and though I had heard of a change in our 
preaching, I had not given much thought'to the 
subject. Service had commenced on our arrival, 
and I perceived no scattered individuals as usual 
outside. Even Mr. Guildstreethad retired. On 
entering the church, I heard some one reading 
the Liturgy in tones of singular sensibility. He 
seemed pleading for some good which earth 
could not bestow. An attitude of devotion pre- 
vailed throughout the congregation, and for the 
first time excited by gratitude, and kindled by 
sympathy, my heart went up fully with public 
prayer. But my devotional thoughts were sudden- 
ly startled by a voice in the pew behind me, re- 
peating the responses; it was low, but I could not 
mistake it—I had heard it under cifcumstances 
too exciting to be lost tomy memory. It was the 
voice of the daring generous stranger. I should 
have recognized it amid g multitude. Now! 
thought I, with a glow all about iay heart, I shall 
have an opportunity to thank him, but not for 
worlds could I have towards him. 

A hymn was given out, and I was recalled to 
my higher duties. There was a pause of a mo- 
ment until a sweet female voice commenced the 
tune trembling, but with true harmony. Like a 
leading bird, it fluttered a while alone, then came 
gathering voices, sustaining and surrounding ite 
upward flight, until the church was filled with 
melody. 

The concert of our lips ceased, but we felta sa- 
ered joy in the depths of our souls. The speaker 
arose to read from scripture. Was it really the 
same volume to which I had been so oftena weary 
listener 7—T here was life in every’ word, and as] 
saw the speaker turn his eyes on me, on me, } 
felt a new and living interest. Why is that ex. 
pressive organ so often denied its legitimate pow- 
er? One glance which says, f am addressing you, 
you are the being to whom God sends his message, 
makes doubly touching an illustrated truth. 

Again the congregation united in petition and 
praise, and the preacher began his discourse with 
animated solemnity. His voice would have been 
too powerful, had it not been for the variation of 
its cadence, and his manne might have been 
thought overwrought, had not a native modesty, 
a face of most benignant expression, and a simpli- 
city of style fitted to the unlearned by its clearness, 
softened their enthusiasm. It was not the gath- 
ered inhabitants of a few plantations he seemed 
addressing; one would have thought from his 
earnestness, that the world was his audience. He 
stood soul to soul with his hearers, and rested not 
until he felt his victory. 
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I had forgotten the stranger, while my heart 
was struggling with this thought, ‘“‘ What shall J 
do to besaved?” Holy resolutions were bursting 
like unsealed fountains within me, and with a 
gush of joy I raised in that sanctuary a new altar, 
and wrote upon it holiness to the Lord! 

But man was made for mingled sympathies; 
inspiring and lovely as these were, they were soon 
interrupted. Who has not felt the power of the 
ocean leaping in its giant might, and been touch- 
ed by all that is beautiful and bright in the sun- 
shine on its waters, and fancied a living language 
in the clouds rising and rolling like another sea 
above? Yet in this princely display of nature, 
when the mind seems not to belong to earth, let 
a little skiff approach, on that broad expanse, with 
ene human being, and a train of associations come 
rushing around him, concentrating themselves in 
him, and the vast and beautiful are for a time for- 
gotten. Thus were my thoughts won back to 
earth, when the voice of the stranger in the 
closing hymn sounded on my ear, and my grate- 
ful heart again began to frame words expressive 
of its feelings. The service was concluded, and 
I turned, modesty struggling with enthusiasm. 
There he stood, calm and graceful, the same! I 
felt a glow rush over my face, my eyes met his 
fully, and I was about to address him, when a 
glance told me that I was not recognized. I 
shrank back witha sense of mortification, even 
painful, as with a bow of graceful acknowledge- 
ment to the occupants of the pew he quietly retired. 

Who is that? at length said I, in a whisper to 
Bell Wilson, as he disappeared. 

I cannotsay, Cornelia, was her reply. Papa 
saw a stranger at the porch, and asked him to our 
pew. He is a handsome fellow! 

I did not join in her admiration. I was offend- 
ed, I knew not why, and went pouting into the 
chair with Papa, with an air of uncommon dignity. 

( To be continued. ) 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE HAND-ORGAN PLAYER. 

( Continued from page 59.) 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF TROMLITZ. 
CHaApP. Vill. 

As evening drew near, Claude was in- 
duced to leave the house, partly from cu- 
riosity and partly from restlessness. He 
found every thing in the streets tolerably 
quiet; but in the coffee-houses and places 
of refreshment, where a number of suspi- 
cious-looking persons were hovering about, 
indignation was universally expressed, in 
defiance of the lurking spies of the police. 
Ducanger soon retired, and hastened to 
visit his old blind friend. He could not 
forgive himself for having inflicted pain 
on the simple-hearted veteran, and seized 
the present opportunity to recover his good 

aces. For this purpose—perhaps the 
image of the blushing Madelon still vivid- 
ly occurred to his mind, and had an equal 
share with the old man in prompting his 
walk to the Rue dela Fidélité—he pur- 
sued his way along, and could not but feel 
conscious that the hope of seeing Madelon 
principally carried him thither. He soon 
stood before the door of the little cottage, 
where Captain Songeret lived, and which 

















he found closed. He knocked, but no one 
opened to him: it was, however, more 
than 10 o’clock, and the time when the 
old man was accustomed to leave the bou- 
levard had long since passed. Yet to 
his certain knowledge his friend was al- 
ways to be found up at this hour, since 
he never was in th? practice of retiring 
before midnight; «nd besides, he could 
not possibly have velieved that the old 
man would on this diy have left his abode. 

From a woman, who was waiting at her 
door for the return of her own son, he at 
length ascertained tlat the blind man, ac- 
companied by Malelon, had gone out 
with his hand-orgm at the usual hour, 
but had not yet retrned. Ducanger was 
disturbed at this intelligence; he paced 
up and down the litte street several times, 
but when neither th old man nor Made- 
lon appeared, he beyan to fear that an ac- 
cident had befallen tem, and in the hope 
of perhaps learning something of the mat- 
ter, hastened to the loulevard St. Antoine, 
where the veteran generally played on his 
organ. But scarcey had he arrived at 
the boulevard of th Temple, which was 
now wrapt in a deati-like repose, when he 
saw to his great joy lidéle coming towards 
him, holding the lanern, although broken, 
in his mouth, but accompanied neither by 
his master nor Mdelon. At Claude’s 
call, the dog immediately sprang forward, 
recognized him wit: great a de- 
light, pushed again him as if inducing 
him to go farther em, end then tank the 
way himself that leads to the boulevard 
St. Martin. Impelled by curiosity, 
Claude proceeded along until the animal 
suddenly stood still, turned about, and 
came back again on his track, in order to 
ascertain carefully if Mr. Ducanger was 
following him. ‘The latter becoming still 
more curious, deliberated not a moment, 
but continued following the dog, who now 
took the direction of the boulevard St. 
Antoine. 

Here he suddenly stopped, set down 
his lantern, looked at all the houses, ran 
from one to another, came back, took up 
his lantern again, and after pushing seve- 
ral times against Claude, and thus in a 
manner insisting oa his following him, he 
went towards a house which was still 
pretty brightly lighted, remained some 
time before it, placed his lantern down, 
and scratched at the door with his foot. 
Claude perceived by the sign over the 
door that he stood before a coffee-house 
with which he was unacquainted, and he 
immediately knocked. He was admitted, 
and followed by the dog, he entered into 
the house, went to one of the apartments, 
and ordered some refreshments. They 
were brought to him: but on his inquir- 
ing whether any one had seen a blind 
Hand-Organ Player on the boulevard, 
and whether he was not in that house, he 
heard the disagreeable intelligence, that 


| his blind acquaintance had indeed been 








SSS ge 
upon the boulevard, but had had the im- 
= to play and sing the Marseilles 

ymn, by which he had attracted about him 
a ow. 4 mob. <A detachment of mounted 
guards had forcibly dispersed the crowd: 
but what had become of the old man and 
his child, the informant could not tell. 
During this relation, Claude was narrow- 
ly watched by his informant as well as the 
by-standers, so that he could not help 
clearly perceiving, that they took him for 
a spy of the police, and that they purpose- 
ly concealed from him all further particu- 
lars of the affair. He therefore acquaint- 
ed them with his name and circumstan- 
ces, and assured those who were present 
that he was a friend of the organ-player; he 
called the dog, who sprang up and fawn- 
ed upon him, and by these means he en- 
deavoured to convince them that he was 
an intimate acquaintance of the old man. 
But in that season of distrust, when every 
stranger was supposed to be an agent of 
the police, these attempts would have 
availed him little, had not chance conduct- 
ed thither a son of one of his neighbours, 
who assured the company that it was real- 
ly his neighbour Mr. Ducanger,astudent of 
the Medical College, and that he was well 
acquainted with him. Claude now inquir- 
ed of the young man the fate of the old 
warrior and his grand-daughter. I take a 
deep interest, said he, in his welfare, and 
you must conceal nothing from me. But his 


neighbour assured him that he knew no- 
thing moro of tho matte: ,tlid no one else 
could or would give him any information. 
He was forbidden, however, to relinquish 
all hope by a sign from his young ac- 
quaintance, who followed him out soon 
after he left the apartment. The friendly 
resident of the street St. Honoré conduet- 
ed him to the proprietor of thé house, with 
whom he was acquainted, and pledged 
himself for the sincerity of Claude's pro- 
fessions. Here our hero ascertained, that 
when the police soldiers had dispersed 
and pursued the assembled mob in all di- 
rections, and had arrested and carried off 
the old man and his grand-daughter, se- 
veral young men on the spot banded to- 
gether, seized the police-officers, rescued 
the prisoners, and brought them to this 
house, where the landlord kept them con- 
cealed. 

At Claude’s request, the landlord con- 
ducted him to a small chamber in the back 
part of the house, where he found the old 
man and Madelon still awake. The dog, 
who had not left Ducanger, was the first to 
be again recognized by the old man. And 
you! said he, as he patted him, you too, 
my trusty Fidéle, are again with me, and 
none but the little Serinett is wanting. 
How I should thank God that he has 
spared you tome! 

While the .old man was caressing Fi- 
déle, the kindling eyes of Madelon were 
fastened on Ducanger. Now again blush- 


es overspread her youthful cheek, and her 
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appearance awakened in the breast of the 
young man, a feeling of still more vivid 
sympathy than on the preceding evening. 

ou are so good, said Madelon, at length 
interrupting the silence, and casting her 
eyes down before him, though all the 
while addressing him ;—you are so true a 
friend in time of. need— 

Who ? inguired the old man: Who is 
is such a rare jewel as you describe ? 

Mr. Ducanger, who has sought us out 
here! answered the maiden. 

I thank-you for the trouble you have 
given yourself, said the old man, who 
evidently wished to putan affectionate tone 
into his words, but who at the same time 
could not suppress the chagrin which still 
survived to him from the preceding 
evening: I thank you for your sympathy. 
If you would complete the obligation, 
Mr. Claude, send somebody to my dwel- 
ling to-morrow morning to feed my little 
Serinett. I dare not go home at present, 
nor the child either, and so the poor bird 
must suffer from hunger. 

I will execute your commission with 
pleasure, answered Claude. I am afraid, 
after what has happened, that your habi- 
tation will be searched. Perhaps you 
would be gratified if I brought to you the 
precious relic— 

No, said’ the old man coldly, the police 
eannot find that relic—and I would not 
wish to see it, Mr. Ducanger, in your 
hands. 


Have not Mo ¢veuw of Us evening 
taught you, that some confidence may be 

laced in our young men? inquired 
Claude. 

The young people, replied the old man, 
who delivered me from the hands of the 
police, exhibited a good deal of heart, I 
confess. But I would wager, that some 
old soldier of Napoleon conducted and 
spirited them on. They engaged in 
the affair themselves with too much pru- 
dence. 

Ducanger smiled at this conjecture, 
when the landlord speaking in his turn, 
aaid, the old man is right! I led on the 
young cham ions, and I am an old soldier 
of those glorious times ! 

Then oe a welcome to you, ex- 
elaimed the veteran. Now I begin to re- 
joice from my heart that I was rescued 
from the claws of those wretches, and I 
will no longer fret. myself that it was 
young men that saved Captain Songeret. 

You—Captain Songeret of the old 
guard ? exclaimed the landlord, as he 
squeezed him heartily by the hand; I was 
a corporal of the seventh company; you 
commanded the eighth. Well, by Hea- 
vens! had I known that I was har- 
bouring you, I would not have put you 
away by yourself here in this back cham- 
ber. 

The two ancient fellow-warriors soon 
grew deep togetherin a conversation about 


the good old umes of glory, and forgot the 








present in the past. But Claude Ducan- 
ger so much the more availed himself of 
the present with Madelon, and he seemed 
this evening to find sufficient matter of 
occupation; for notwithstanding it was 
past midnight, it appeared that no sleep 
would be likely to close the maiden’seyes ; 
and the veterans wefe yet entirely awake 
over a bottle of Volnay. Fidéle alone 
paid nature her usval tribute, and slept 
quietly at his masters feet. 

Not until the clock had struck one, did 
it occur to Ducange, that it was time for 
him to depart. He\bade the old man and 
Madelon adieu, agtin promised to take 
care of Serinett, ant then proceeded on 
his return. 

The streets of Pars, so animated at oth- 
er hours even in thbpse critical times, he 
now found as quiet ds the grave. Not a 
private carriage, not a hack, rolled over 
their pavements, aid thus Claude was 
able, on his long walk home, to give him- 
self up to undisturbdd reflection; for the 
numerous patrols andpolice-guards whom 
he met, suffered indwiduals to pass with- 
out interruption. ut besides this, so 
deeply was his min engrossed by the 
events of the day, sdintense were his an- 
ticipations as to the ;pssibilities of the ap- 
proaching morrow, jo often, even under 
these circumstance were his political 
speculations interrypted by the thought 
of Madelon, and » strongly did that 


thought master him against his own will, 
that befure lio weSittv.ave of it, he stwwud 


before the door of his father’s house. 
Cur" Ix. 


On the next morning he awoke late, 
early enough indeed for a Parisian, as it 
was but ning o’clock, but still rather late 
for such a day as this. His-first thought 
was to perform his premise respecting the 
little Serinett. He hirried on his clothes, 
took with him the key which he had re- 
ceived from Madelon and hastened for- 
ward, in order that se might leave the 
faubourg of St. Martinin time to rejoin his 
comrades at the Medcal College. But 
no sooner had he reacted the Place Ven- 
déme, than he was intetrupted by a crowd 
of men, who streamed thither from all 
quarters, impelled gererally by curiosity, 
and a few only of whom were armed with 
walking sticks or stonts. It was impos- 
sible for him to make iny progress here ; 
he was obliged to bead his way inward 
to the Place Vendémg to which point he 
found*that a regiment of troops of the line 
had been marched, aid thence to make 
for the boulevard. But as soon as he 
reached the street Lows /le Grand, he was 
met. by numbers of flying citizens, who 
dissuaded him from going any farther, 
since the cuirassiers of the guard on the 
boulevard des Italiens had forcibly dispers- 
ed the citizens in every direction. 

Let the canary-bird starve! he thought 
within himself, at this intelligence. What 











is the life of a miserable bird, when the 
lives of so many human beings are at 
stake! And from this moment Captain 
Songeret and Madelon were forgotten, 
whilst nothing engaged his interest but the 
events of a day commencing with blood. 
He now endeavoured to reach the street 
Richelieu, in order to push his way from 
thence to the Palais Royal, that central] 
point of every popular movement. He 
arrived there quicker, too, than he had 
expected, for a detachment of the armed 
guards came rushing from the boulevard, 
and drove the confused citizens in heaps 
before them. *Near the royal library, 
however, they encountered the first resis- 
tance. Here the citizens, coming to a full 
stop, awaited their attack; a + debe of 
stones received the pursuers, who an- 
swered it with a small discharge of fire- 
arms. Several citizens fell, wounded by 
the bullets—bloodshed had now begun. 

Claude, who found himself in the midst 
of the crowd, was at length, in spite of 
the resistance that had taken place, urged 
along with the rest to the Palais Royal, 
where also by this time the firing had 
commenced; but being well acquainted 
with this neighbourhood, he hastened 
through several bye-streets to the square 
Vendéme, where the crowd was less nu- 
merous, and from thence to his father’s 
house. Here he stole silently to his cham- 
ber, put his hunting-piece in order, pre- 
pared a number of cartridges, and was 
now firmly resolved to teke an active part 
in the movement of the people. His mo- 
ther, who easily divined his purpose, em- 
ployed every possible method to detain 
him at home—her efforts and entreaties 
were vain. 

Shall I remain at home, he exclaimed, 
when the freedom of my country is at stake? 
Upon this he escaped from his mother’s 
arms, kissed the extended hand of his fa- 
ther, left his paternal mansion, and joined 
a collection of the populace, who were 
urging their way to the Hétel of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Here, in 
company with several hundred other 
young persons, who found themselves as- 
sembled together, he took possession of 
the street of the Capuchins, while the mob 
were attacking the windows of the minis- 
ter Polignac. But soon the artillery ad- 
vanced, the cannon thundered, the balls 
swept down the ranks of assailants who 
fought without order and without leaders, 
and the whole mass rushed onward to the 
faubourg St. Honoré. 

At several other points also, where the 
people had this day without arms resisted 
the guards and the soldiery, and had made 
no provision to sustain themselves, they 
were obliged to yield to the repeated at- 
tacks upon them, and at almost every 
point, were dispersed in disorder. 

Claude Ducanger, after the unsuccess- 
ful attack upon the Hétel of the Minister, 
being continually pursued by the second re- 
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giment of the guards, had rushed with his 
companies to the gg St. Honoré in 
the Elysian Fields. ere it was con- 
cluded to make a stand; but Ducanger 
hastened to unite himself with his associ- 
ates in the Medical College. He stole off 
to the Quai de la conférence, where he 
found a boat which carried him over the 
other side of the Seine, and he now has- 
tened through the street of the Universi- 
ty to his College. ; 
How much had Paris changed in a 
single day! But the evening before, the 
stillness of death was in her streets; to- 
day, the most active bustling life. Every- 
where he found crowds of armed men, 
who were barricading the streets, tearing 
up the pavements and demolishing the lan- 
terns. He soon came upon some regi- 
ments of the line, which, in silent order, 
et with steadfast progress, were march- 
ing through the principal streets to their 
caserns or their encampments. Here, 
thousands were arriving from the fauburgs 
of St. Jacob, and St. Marcel, armed with 
sticks and stones, to take part in the con- 
test ; there the workshops of rich carriage- 
makers were emptied, and the most splen- 
did carriages drawn forth to be used as 
barricades; farther on, the streets were 
stripped of their pavements. In short, 
every one was busily preparing to take 
an active part in the ie ence of the city. 
In the midst of this general confusion, 
Ducanger finally succeeded in reaching 
the Medical ege, where he fuund his 
companions armed, and ype resolved to 
bear an effective share in the events of 
the morrow, but especially to form them- 
selves into a separate corps, and to re- 
main as closely united as possible. They 
marched out, moreover, in the evening, 
and faithfully rendered assistance to the 
commonalty, in their measures of defence. 
They were active through the whole night, 
and every where fanned the excitement 
which inflamed the minds of the citizens. 


( To be continued.) 
MOBAL & RBLEGLOVS. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE BIRTH OF THE SAVIOUR. 


The land of Judea was but the cradle of 
salvation. The purifying and regene- 
rating principles of the gospel of Christ 
could not be confined, and were not calcu- 
lated by heaven for a single territory. — 
They were as universal in their nature 
and tendency as the moral constitution of 
man. Did not the world at that mo- 
ment need redemption quite as much as 
the nation of the Jews? Were not the 
most enlightened countries of heathenish 
antiquity far behind that community in re- 
ligious and moral knowledge? Was not 
a Socrates murdered for denying divinity 
and eternity to a few imaginary or dead 
men and women? Was not a Cicero the 

















whose actions would have disgraced the 
lowest citizen of modern times? Did not 
all Greece kneel down to blocks of mar- 
ble? Did not all Rome, including the 
whole civilized world, adore the baser ap- 
petites and passions personified? Such 
is not an exaggerated or extravagant pic- 
ture of the state of our world, at the mo- 
ment when it was announced to Mary, 
that she should give birth to Jesus. I 
defy all philosophy, ind all history, and all 
ingenuity, to point »ut any other source 
from which the world was or could be 
saved from this hidzous sink of idolatry 
and wickedness, except from the babe 
who was laid in tle manger at Bethle- 
hem; and I confideitly ask of all histo- 
ry, and all philosomy, and all candour, 
whether it be not « fact, on whatsoever 

rinciples one may zhoose to account for 
it, that the idolatries and corruptions of 
mankind did receive a staggering blow, 
the effects of which have ever since con- 
tinued to increase, rom the son of Mary 
and his twelve apotles? Thou Roman 
centurion, that stoolest at the foot of the 
cross! Yemen of Athens, who heard 
Paul on Mars’ Hilljroclaim the One True 
God! Great Conantine, whose impe- 
rial will establishedChristianity through- 
out thy vast dominims !—Ye Druids, and 
ignorant tribes, whise worship was fear 
and superstition amil the old dark forests 
of the North of Ewope !—Ye nations of 
the eastern world, where the churches of 
Clvict, with their’ paribying influonccs 
arose on the ruins of the shrines of de- 
mons! America, my hative land! where 
the standard of the cross is covering mil- 
lions with its shade, bat where only a few 
centuries since the degraded and idola- 
trous Indian roved, and either trembled 
before the grim work of his own untutor- 
ed hands, or shuddered at a mysterious 
spirit, whom he knew not how to obey or 
worship— I ask you all, whether the 
mighty change which has indisputably 
taken place throughout your wide extent, 
is not directly comected with the single 
event called to minjl by this festival, and 
whether, when we'consider the outward 
condition of the woild as produced by the 
positive influences!of the gospel, Jesus 
has not vindicatedhis claim to the name 
of Saviour ? 

It is when we think of what mankind 
would have been without the mission of 
Jesus, that the idea of a Saviour bursts 
the most forcibly upon our reflections.— 
There was nothing to stop the downward 

rogress of universal degeneracy. But 
5 came, and with a voice supported 
by the manifest authority of Heaven, call- 
ed the world to tepentance—and mil- 
lions have obeyed the call. Jesus came, 
and exhibited an example of every varie- 
ty of excellence that can possibly adorn 
the human character—and millions have 
been influenced, moulded, and guided by 


high priest to a fancied god, many of|| that powerful example. Jesus came, and 
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addressed himself directly to the con- 
science and the reason, and conscience 
has smarted and trembled, and reason 
has bowed approval at his words. When 
too, in connexion with this mighty mo- 
ral machinery which Jesus has set in mo- 
tion, we look beyond the ve, and wit- 
ness the eternal prospects of felicity which 
Christian hope alone opens on the soul ; 
when we remember that he has given no 
encouragement to unrepented transgres- 
sion, but has set no bounds to the heaven- 
ly expectations of virtuous and humble 
repentance, then it is, we are forced to 
confess, that Jesus not only saves his fol- 
lowers from their sins, but also from the 
worst and most dreadful consequences of 
their sins. APOLLOS., 


——~— 
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PRE PRUNENG RNIB. 
CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


ON 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 

FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 30. 

Art. 1. Rae’s Political Economy.—Mr. 
Rae is a New-England man, who pub- 
lished at Boston last year an able and in- 
genious work against the doctrines of free 
trade. We have here a very bungling 
critique upon it. There is no regular 
analysis of the book, but a series only of 
desultory criticisms. The Reviewer evi- 
dently hesitates between condemning and 
approving Me. Rae’s principles. He leans 
to the cide of approbation, but so faintly 
and indistinctly, as to destroy all the effect 
of his suggestions. We again raise our 
feeble voice against the vague and obscure 
style in which so many articles of the Bri- 
tish reviews are written. Ifthe writers 
wish to instruct the world, let them study 
a more lucid method. We wish, for Mr. 
Foster’s sake at least, that they would do 
better in this respect. The reviewer be- 
fore us seems to think that an abrupt and 
sketchy manner is indicative of superiori- 
ty and profundity. Why could he not 
give a full and clear statement of his own 
and his author’s leading points? At times, 
he argues strongly. But surely he never 
practised —o at school. Itis bad 
enough to affect obscurity in poetry and 
other branches of polite literature. But 
of all subjects, save us from it most in po- 
litical economy, where, from the very na- 
ture of the topics concerned, the greatest 
distinctness and precision are required. 
There are materials here for an admirable 
article. The reviewer is not so much a 
great writer, as a great hinter, But no 
more of this. We conclude by observing, 
that another American author has made a 
deep impression across the water. The 
Foreign Quarterly admires and adopts 
many of Mr. Rae’s conclusions, and can- 
didly acknowledges his merits and beau- 
ties. 

Art. 2. Present state of French and 
English Theatricals —A well-written, in- 
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teresting, and instructive article; excep- 
tionable perhaps in only one point, viz :— 
defending the English Government for 
rohibiting Shakspeare to be acted in the 
inor Theatres. It will take more ability 
than this writer possesses to justify so ab- 
surd a monopoly. 

Art. 3. Parrot’s Journey to Mount 
Ararat.—A good account of an interest- 
ing expedition attended with some peril- 
ous adventures, 

Art. 4. Life of Kepler.—This article 
is one of those many precious treasures 
which the literary world owes exclusively 
to the Foreign (luarterly. Rarely does 
any thing like it occur in any other peri- 
odical. 

Art. 5. Discoveries and Public Works 
in the United States —The reviewer first 
presents an account of Schooleraft’s expe- 
dition to explore the sources of the Mis. 
sissippi, and next, a Frenchman’s (M. 
Poussin’s) imposing statement of public 
works in the United States. We Xo not 
thank M. Poussin for omitting all mention 
of our South Carolina Rail Road, while 
enumerating the othersinourcountry. But 
we do thank the Reviewer for closing his 
article with the following magnanimous 

aph, 

Pe e must here take leave of the Unit- 
ed States, their magnificent country, and 
their no less magnificent labours. Brey 
inquiry, every chance atom of information, 
only impresses on us still more forcibly 
their rising grandeur. It is not into thor 
drawing-room refinements that we must 
look for their perfections; from them, pro- 
bably, in our high state of civilization, 
we shall recoil, and be apt to lose sight of 
the national greatness in our disgust.— 
We can only be just when we reflect on 
the natural advantages they possess, and 
the noble manner in which the inhabitants 
profit by these advantages.” — 

Arr. 6. Affairs of Spain.—A so-so-ish 
review of a French traveller in Spain. 
The critic is not sanguine as to the ulti- 
mate success of the present queen, and 
rather favours the cause of Don Carlos. 

Art. 7. English Literature—There 
are no lengthened or elegant disquisitions 
here, although the subject seems to pro- 
mise them. We have only an account, 
interesting enough, of two critical works 
on English literature, the one by a 
Frenchman, the other by a German. 

Arr. 8. Life of Marshal Soult. —A 
well written article, but with not enough 
in it of Soult. The writer has eked out 
ever so many pages with the history of 
battles and events which have nothing to 
do with his subject, and which we knew 
all about before from Soult’s Life of Na- 
poleon, and a hundred other sources. He 
should have taken our knowledge on these 
points for granted, and brougiat the person 
and conduct of Soult into more detailed 
and constant view. The Marshal is kept 


too long and often behind the curtain. 











However, the amount of his history seems 
to be, that he was a highly talented and 
successful soldier, of wonderful presence 
of mind, but with little strictness of prin- 
_ and that he is ending his career as a 
religious devotee. 

Art. 9. German History —This is an 
article to be read ““doggedly.” It will 
well repay the attentive a There 
is a good deal to interest the reader in the 
early history of the'German empire—its 
separation from thatjof Charlemagne—its 
struggles with the Huns and other bar- 
barians on the fronti¢rs—its battles in Ita- 


the age—-and the chéracters of several of 
the emperors and enpresses. 

Arr. 10. Travelhrs in Turkey.—This 
is in many respects § very curious docu- 
ment, It comes from a philosophical ob- 
server and experiented resident in Tur- 
key. It isconducted with a sort of dramat- 
ic preparation, arrajgement, and devel- 


opement. The prdlem proposed to be 
solved, is, the cause of the wonderful 
strength of Turkey, continuing so long 


an united empire, in spite of so many 
apparent sources ajd elements of dis- 
solution. The wrfer represents him- 
self as having “fe long perplexed 
in his attempts to plucidate this point. 
He passes in reviewthe books of several 
travellers in Turkey, who, as he main- 
tains, utterly failed comprehending the 
nature of the empiré and its institutions. 
At length he introduces the mention of 
Mr. Urquhart’s little work on Turkey, with 
a solemn and almost mysterious formality. 
This book, he considers, contains the so- 
lution of the problem, In fact, he repre- 
sents it as having mypired Turkey herself 
with hope, and changed the face of things 
in Constantinople, by revealing the true 
secret of the empire’sstrength. That se- 
cret, as faras we canomprehend it froma 
very vague and indeinite statement, con- 
sists in the two facts tlat trade in Turkey is 
perfectly free, and thit the central admin- 
istration rarely ever iterferes with the lo- 
cal customs, institutims, and government 
of the different part: of the empire. So 
much for that side of he question. On the 
other hand, the writ@ undertakes not to 
account for the loss ofGreece, Egypt, Al- 
giers, Albania, with tie provinces in Syria 
in Asia Minor, and about the Danube. 
This looks as ifthe empire was rather in a 
crumbling condition, md presents another 
kind of problem for agother kind of solu- 
tion. 

Yet much is cerminly to be learned 
from a writer like this, who loves and res- 
pects the Turks. We feel our almost 
hereditary prejudices giving way before 
the statement of some of his facts. Who, 
living in christian countries, supposes that 
the Turks are more tolerant than any 
other nation towards those who differ 
from them in religious belief? Who 


ly——the prevailing manners and spirit of 








imagines that the idea of individual liber- 
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ty is rooted in the habits of the Turkish 
people, though at the same time there is 
no standing army to keep them down, no 
state prisons, no government spies 1— 
Who is aware that in the domestic rela- 
tions of Turkish life are the tenderest pa- 
rents, the most dutiful, respectful, and 
obedient children that are to be found, and 
that one wife there is the general rule ? 
Who so bold as to maintain that the 
Turks are a people, who “ speak only the 
truth, and always act honestly?” Yet all 
these things are stated and maintained by 
the present reviewer. How much his 
feelings may be biassed by a long resi- 
dence and intimacies contracted among 
the Turks, and especially by his dread ot 
the political power and encroachments of 
Russia, is a matter we feel ourselves inca- 
pable of determining. 

The remaining articles in this number 
are rather literary notices than extended 
criticisms. 


COMMUNICATION: 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

The following beautiful effusion from 
the pen of Selleck Osborne, independent- 
ly ofits poetical merit, has, connected with 
it, an interesting history well worthy of a 
place in your valuable journal. 

Osborne and the writer of this article 
were well acquainted; he was a printer 
by trade, without education, and at an 
early period of his life was thrown en- 
tirely upan his awn resources. He pos- 
sessed a strong mind, was devoted to li- 
terature, and from excessive and labo- 
rious study became conspicuous in the 
“Republic of Letters.’ Endued with 
great imagination and vivacity of intellect, 
he became a pungent satirist, often wield- 
ing the talent to his own disadvantage by 
losing old friends and making but few 
new ones. 

In the year 1806, Osborne was the 
editor of a Democratic newspaper in the 
town of Litchfield, (Con.) called the 
‘‘Witness.”’ At this time parties ran ve- 
ry high throughout the United States, 

articularly in New-England, where the 
Bedondten had a powerful ascendency.— 
Osborne, by the power of his pen, had 
made his paper very popular with his 
party throughout the country, which was 
the cause of great mortification to his 
enemies, creating in them a determina- 
tion to crush him whenever an opportuni- 
ty should occur. In the same town a 
Federal paper called the * Litchfield Mo- 
nitor’” was also published, edited by a 
very respectable individual named Col- 
lier, who, although devoid of talents, ma- 
naged tolerably well for a while; how- 
ever, from want of patronage, he entire- 
ly failed, and in consequence of depres- 
sion of spirits, arising probably from 
that cause, cut his throat, but without 
producing death. This circumstance af- 














forded Osborne an opportunity of indulg- 
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ing his lampooning propensities; he ac- 
cordingly made it the subject of a Hudi- 
brastic ecu of such wit and satire as 
excited the universal ire of the opposite 
party; he was prosecuted for a libel, 
convicted and placed in a loathsome pri- 
son, without even the common comforts 
of life; fortunately for him, the students 
at law from the South in the Litchfield 
School sympathised with him in politics, 
and were determined to spare no expense 
that could ameliorate his condition; they 
furnished him with good bedding, decent 
furniture and the best provisions the town 
could afford; had his room cleansed and 
made at least comfortable. The present 
senior Senator from South-Carolina was 
then a student in the Litchfield Institu- 
tion, and was very active and efficient in 
promoting the comfort of Osborne. 


About this period, a young man by the 
name of Baldwin, in consequence of hav- 
ing laboured under a long fit of nervous 
fever, became deranged in mind, from 
which he never recovered. Although 
his madness was not of such a nature as 
to render him dangerous, yet from his 
‘disposition to wander about the mountains, 
great fears were entertained by his famil 
that he would be lost, and perhaps Sieiah 
in the woods; it was therefore thought 
necessary that he should be confined.— 
The comfortable room of Osborne in the 

aol was selected for that purpose, and 
aldwin was placed there with him, as 
was believed, not only with a viow of ac 
commodating the former, but that the 
party had strong hopes by this expedient 
of harassing the latter. This, however, 
was far otherwise—Osborne had known 
Baldwin before his illness, had always 
admired his amiable and gentle disposi- 
tion, and had the most exalted opinion of 
his intellectual powers. Baldwin did not 
live many months, and Osborne having 
served the term of his imprisonment, re- 
tired to Boston, where I believe he died. 
I was daily in the habit with the other 
students of visiting him, but not in the 
1, the persecution of his enemies for- 
bidding his friends to have any communi- 
cation with him, except through a small 
grating in one of the sides of his prison. 


Osborne was a gentleman of unblemish- 
ed character, oad of a high order of in- 
tellect, which without any foreign assis- 
tance he cultivated in a most eminent de- 
gree; his conversational powers were 
sueh as always to charm and enlighten; 
he lived amidst a circle of friends, who 
will long remember the benefit they de- 
rived from his society, and lament over 
the depravity that doomed him through 
life to be the victim of oppression and in- 
justice. 

It was in the contemplation of poor 
Baldwin’s situation, that Osborne wrote 
the following lines. They have been much 
and justly admired. 








ae 


“ THE RUINS OF A NOBLE MIND.” 

I’ve seenin twilight’s pensive hour 

The moss-clad dome, the mouldering tower 
In awful ruin stand; 

That dome where grateful voices sung ; 

That tower, whose chiming music rung, 
Majestically grand. 

I’ve seen ’mid sculptur'd pride the tomb 

Where heroes slept in silent gloom, 
Unconscious of their fame, 

Those who with laurel!d honours crown’d 

Amongst their foes spread terror round, 
And gaind—an empty name. 


I’ve seen in death’s dark palace laid 
The ruins of a beautecus maid 
Cadaverous and pale ; 
That maiden, who while life remain’d 
O’er rival charms in trumph reign’d 
The mistess of the vale. 
I’ve seen, where dungron damps abide, 
A youth, admired in minhood’s pride, 
In fanciec greatness rave ; 
He, who in reason’s happier day, 
Was virtuous, witty noble, gay, 
Learn’d, senerous and brave. 
Nor dome, nor tower in twilight shade, 
Nor hero fall’n, nor bemteous maid 
To ruin ill consign’d, 
Can with such pathos ouch my breast, 
As, on the maniac’s fom imprest, 
Tue Runs or a Noste Minp. 
s. 


GHB FLOWBR VASB. 
Unusual Range of Choice—Keppler, 


the celebrated German Astronomer, made 
his secuud marri with a lady of the 
name of Susanna Retinger. He wrote 
to a friend about this ume, that he had no 
less than eleven fait maidens proposed 
for his acceptance, and he dwelt with 
complacency on the various perfections of 
each of the candidats. What a paragon 
must the favored Sisanna Rettinger have 
been!—We shouldlike to get Keppler’s 
letter, and have it tanslated for tbe Rose. 

Genius —As has been the case with so 
many names renowied in literature and in 
science, there renpins no posterity to 
claim a descent fron John Keppler. It 
would seem as if exdted genius and a long 
line of posterity were advantages not to 
be conceded to the fame person—and that 
a descent from a Newton, a Keppler, a 
Shakspeare, or a Miton, was too great an 
honor for any common mortal. F Q. R. 

The Scalp Danc4—Mr. Schoolcratt, in 
his travels to the ugper Mississippi, men- 
tions, that among th? natives who crowd- 
ed one morning roind the encampment, 
were the widow ani children of a Chip- 
pewa warrior, whe had just fallen in bat- 
tle with the Sioux, Three scalps had 
been taken during this engagement, one 
of which was presented to the widow. 
The burial-ground of these people was an 
open space, with a simple bark enclosure. 
In this was an arch made of bent twigs 
and saplings, on which were hung the de- 


cayed remains of scalps. The tresh scalp 
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was suspended from one of the rods, and 
the people danced round it, shouting as it 
waved to and froin the wind. All seem- 
ed deeply interested in what was oing 
ferward, and at every interval of the 
dance, presents for the widow were 
thrown into the circle. This is called the 
scalp dance. 


CHES POUDOUR. 


Rosinson Crusoz—Emity SinGLeTton in THE 
Partisan—Tue Lanouace or FLowers, or 
ALPHABET OF FLornaL EmpLems—ILLustTRa- 
TION OF THE Sussect—Tue LANGUAGE oF 
Entomotocy—Mrs. Exv.et’s Poems. 











Medora. Move away these volumes, dear, and 
make room for more. I dislike to consign them 
to a shelf, but what is one to do in this book-el- 
bowing age? Move easily, Lisa, and do not hurt 
a hair of their heads. I always feel as if a friend 
had a blow when a book is abused. Let me help 
you. Hemans’ Poems, must they go? Yes, and 
i shall have no more delicious abstractions over 
them for ayear. Here is the Harpers’ beautiful- 
ly bound Robinson Crusoe in its place. I have 
been delighted to watch various persons as this 
book lay on my centre-table. Old and young 
have put aside even the Annuals and taken up 
Robinson; the old with a look of reflection as if 
a thousand reminiscences were springing up, the 
young, particularly boys, with a greeting as if they 
saw an agreeable acquaintance. This is the hand- 
somest edition I have ever seen. It has fifty spi- 
rited cuts. 

There is the Partisan to be putaway. I have 
read it again with increased pleasure. Simms 
has the art of making one rémember his charac- 
ters. Emma Singleton is as plain to my mind as 
one of my own household. ‘Thanks are due to 
him for picturing a religious death so fair as hers. 
It is impossible to calculate the amount of good 
which a popular author may do by thus paint- 
ing not only “virtue,” but piety “ in itself 
how lovely!” I shall look for his series with ex- 
treme interest. Kate Walton is at present an 
outline ; he can fill up the sketch exquisitely, for 
history authorizes any sketch of imagination in 
what our “ Rebel ladies” dared to do. 

Lisa. What is this nice little red book? “The 
Language ot Fiowers, or Alphabet of Floral Em- 
blems,”’ published by T. T. Ash. 

Medora. It will be a popular book. Al- 
most all the volumes in which this pleasing study 
has been taught are expensive, but this neatly 
printed little manual will aid the sentimentalist 
as cheaply as it does prettily, in the delicate lan- 
guage of flowers. 

Lisa. 1 never could make any thing of the 
study of these emblems. Can you enlighten 
me ? 

Medora. Let us begin practically in the baleo- 
ny, and as I have but few winter flowers, I may 
draw on the kitchen for some of my symbols in 
spite of romance. If we were under the cluster 
ot oaks ima certain lovely garden in——-borough, 
we might be eloquent indeed with flowers. 

The best plan to learn is to begin with a few 
plants, supplying intermediate sentences; in this 
way one becomes gradually acquainted with the 
vocabulary. “Now write as I dictate, while I se- 
lect the emblems. You may imagine me any 
body you like. Blushing, eh? 
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I present you with this honeysuckle and arbor- 
vitae. Itis not a tribute to your rose, but a proof 
of my sage and myrtle for your sensitive-plant.— 
I have no cabbage in view, being sure that you 
are not lettuce. (‘This is an awkward affair, Lisa, 
because I must use the vegetables instead of the 
blossom, a thing I presume no Persian lover 
ever did.) I trust to your palate not to treat my 
heliotrope with daily rose. 

There, Lisa, if a beau could make you such 
a speech out of three or four flower-jars and a 
dish of vegetables, think how eloquent he would 
be in a summer-garden! Now connect the em- 
blems with what you have written, and let us 
hear the declaration. 

(Lisa reads, referring to the book for defini- 
tions.) I present you with this bond of love and 
unchanging friendship. It is nota tribute to your 
beauty, but a proof of my esteem and love for your 
modesty. I have no gain in view, being sure that 
youare not cold-hearted. I trust to your benevo- 
lence not to treat my devotion with levity. 

I understand it now. I have just thought of 
another language, which might rival this in time, 
if we could be persuaded by a certain eloquent and 
ingenious orator that insects feel little or no pain, 
the Language of Entomology. The butterfly 
might legitimately represent frivolity, the spider 
cunning, the ant industry, the moth recklessness, 
the glow-worm love, the cricket cheerfulness, 
the mosquito the enemy to all comfort. 

Science would certainly be aided by this 
means, for love-sick idlers instead of spoiling 
good paper with bad rhymes, would be impaling 
insects, pretty girls unconsciously collecting rare 
eabinets— 

Medora. Stop chattering, my magpie, and look 
at Mrs. Ellet’s poems. Carolina ‘claims that 
lady now.” : ; 

She has a more classica] mind than most Ame- 
rican women. Insimply turning over the leaves 
of this volume you will perceive characteristics 
quite unusual with most of us. Her translations 
from various authors and languages develope 
rich intellectual cultivation, and though not be- 
longing to a popular class of writings are very in- 
teresting as showing @ move in feminine literature, 
in this country. Teresa Contarini, a Tragedy, 
is the most important original article, and evinces 
great power. You will find the stanzas on Death 
possess a loftier character of thought than falls to 
common rhymers. 


( Lisa reads. ) 


Ye may twine young flowers round the sunny brow 
Ye deck for the festal day, 

But mine is the shadow that waves o’er them now, 
And their beauty has withered away. 

Ye may gather bright gems for glory’s shrine, 
Afar from their cavern home— 

Ye may gather the gems—but their pride is mine, 
They will light the dark cold tomb. 


The warrior’s heart beats high and proud, 
I have laid my cold hand on him ; 

And the stately form hath before me bowed, 
And the flashing eyeis dim. 

Ihave trod the banquet room slone— 
And the crowded halls of mirth, 

And the low deep wail of the stricken one 
Went up from the festal hearth. 


Ihave stood by the pillar’d domes of old, 
And breathed on each classic shrine— 
And desolation gray and cold, 
Now marks the ruin mine. + 
I have met young Genius, and breathed on the brow 
That bore his mystic trace— 
And the cheek where passion was wont to glow, 
Is wrapt in my dark embrace, 








They tell of a land Where no blight can fall, 
Where my ruthless reign is o’er— . 
Where the ghastly shroud,and the shadowy pall 
Shall wither the soul no more. 
They say there’s a bome inyon blue sphere, 
A region of life divine ; 
But I reck not—since all that is lovely here, 
The beauty of earth—is mine. 








PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 

Foster continues to throw out his attractive 
reprints of British Reviews. 

The Knickerbocker, exquisite already, is to be 
still more highly finished it external appearance. 

Mrs. Hale in the Lady’s Magazine solicits and 
deserves increased patronage. 

The Southern Literary Journal has its usual 
attractive list of contributojs on varied and inter- 
esting subjects. 


— 


TO OUR READERS. 

In consequence of an tnavoidable change in 
our printing establishment together with the im- 
possibility of procuring paper of the finer quality 
since the recent fire in New York, the publication 
of the Southern Rose has + for a few weeks in- 





terrupted. It will now apear every Saturday 
until the defect in the seriegis supplied. Arrange- 
ments are made for a stilllbetter paper than the 
present sheet. 
—— 
> “ Oscar” in our nett. 


REMITTANCES. 
From E. 8. V. 8. Pegdleton, S. 
Calhoun’s Mills. S.B. Silem, Mass. 
McMinnville, Tenn. 





C.—J. C. 
B. L. W. 


ERRATOM. 


On some of the impressions of our last page, 
2d column, 7th line, for pale read frail. 











bBAF AND SUBMW BASKB?. 





Mr. Cooke is exhibiting in attractive gallery of 
fifty Oil Paintings at Mr. Thayer’s Rooms, Broad- 
street. 


An elegant Ball and Super has been given to 
the ladies and gentlemenof St. Croix, by the 
officers of the frigate Contellation. 


Mr. Persico, the Italian artist, is engaged at 


Boston in taking the bustsof Governor Everett 
and Dr. Channing. 


The organist of the Duthh Church at the late 
fire in New-York, persistedin playing one or two 
favourite tunes on his organ before the roof of 
the church fell in. 


Mr. Hite, from Kentucky, an exquisite minia- 
ture painter, has taken roons in King-street, and 
is meeting, we learn, with leserved patronage. 


There are about 103,00) seamen belonging to 
the United States. 


Water has been procured in abundance by 
boring in the deserts of Africa. 


A substitute for bleediag has been discovered 
in France, by removing the atmospheric pressure 
from particular parts of the body. 


An examination of the language of the gypsies 
proves that they originally came from India. 


The Quarterly Review pronounces Washing- 
ton Irving and Dr. Channing the only living 
classics of the United States. 








THES BUD, 


SUSAN, OR THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Childhood is said to be the happiest age, but 
if the crying of babies, the bumped heads of 
older children, the cut fingers and gun-powder 
wounds of boys, and the affronts at girls’ tea-par- 
ties, weré put in the scale against the troubles of 
riper age, they would almost weigh them down. 

Susan suffered a child’s trials, but she bore 
them better than many women. A boy-doll had 
been presented to her; he was a nice little fellow, 
with red cheeks and cropt hair, and to complete 
him had a perfect hat like a man’s; there was not 
a prettier boy in Charleston. 

Susan asked several persons to dress him; 
some were too busy, some did not know how, 
and some were unwilling. She waited patiently, 
hoping all the while that somebody would take pi- 
ty on her destitute baby without her teasing about 
it. She fondled him, and kissed him, and taught 
the poor fellow the only accomplishment she 
could with nothing but a hat,—she taught him 
how to make a bow. 

At length her gentleman was invited to a doll 
wedding as groom’s-man. Susan dressed her 
three lady dolls with great care, but alas, 

“Where none are beaux ’tis vain to be a belle,” 
so thought Susan, as she took up the undressed 
boy and sighed. 

Mamma, if you please, I will go up to cousin 
Emily’s. Iam sure she wiil dress the poor fellow. 

Permission was granted, and for a cold muddy 
walk of amile, she started with her doll. 

She was soon seated by Emily’s side, and I can 
fancy them now, the blue eyes of one beaming 
kindly, and the black eyes of the other glowing 


brightly as they talked about the clothes. 
I love to see young ladies walk with a healthy 


glow and happy step, or dance with an airy motion, 
or sit singing sweet songs, but there is no time 
when an amiable girl appears more lovely to me, 
than when laying by her own favourite pursuits, 
she tries to make a little child happy, and I am 
sure thus graceful and fair looked Emily with the 
doll’s finery strewed around her. 

The work advanced. A shirt was made with its 
manly looking collar, and its plaited bosom white 
as snow; then the pantaloons, like a Parisian 
beau’s, then a vest of rich satin, then a coat, and 
then a plaid neck-kerchief whose tie was to 
win all hearts. 

Susan sat eyeing the progress of the work, 
sometimes with silent joy, sometimes prattling of 
of the expected wedding, and when it was finish- 
ed she took the doll in her arms, and a kiss to 
cousin Emily told the rest. 

Susan with her gentleman prepared to return 
home full of delight. She could not help, even 
in the street, admiring his beauty. She had not 
advanced far when his hat fell off, and in attempt- 
ing to fix it firmly on his head, she broke his neck, 
and his head fell off too! 

No man, woman, or child ever breaks a thing, 
without picking up the pieces, though perfectly 
hopeless, and putting them together. As Susan 
saw her doll’s head when she fitted it stand as if 
he had astiff neck, and then when she let it go, fall 
helplessly, the tears came into her eyes, but the 
dear girl did not allow herself to mourn violently, 
and coming home she told the sad tale, comforted 
herself with her three girl dolls, and smiled again. 

Oh ye, whose hopes drop off like the head of 
Susan’s doll, go and imitate her gentle submission 





}| in misfortune. 
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ORLIGLHAL POBCRT. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

THE FAMILY-PARTING—A FRAGMENT. 
Sure this is hallow’d ground! "T'was thus I thought 
When a few weeks ago I enter’d in 
A dear, familiar dwelling, yet once more 
To give the parting kiss, and drink the cup 
Of full reality, that I had spurn’d 
So long with wayward mind; and think again 
What my convulsive accents could not speak, 
The bitter farewell to some cherished friends 
Loved from my early youth, now doom’d to leave 
The voices of their home, the Sabbath bells, 
And more than all, the peopled burial-place, 
Which they had hoped to share inviolate 
With their own slumberers; yet urged by might 
Of high emprize to bear their home-stead ark 
To the strange frontiers of the boundless West, 
Where summer spreads a banquet of free gifts, 
And Autumn’s bright coronal, decked with gems, 
Bears riches and prosperity untold. 

It was a brilliant morn: but as I sat 
Amid that weeping group, methought that earth 
Seem’d altogether dark, and e’en the Sun 
That look’d in the broad windows, wore a veil 
Of deep, sad meaning o’er his dazzling gaze. 
It was the heart's eclipse. I know it now! 
We sat in silence! Not a sound was heard, 
Save the quick, stifled sob, that frequent burst 
From full and bleeding hearts, that vainly strove 
To do the spirit’s bidding ; and the slow 
And mournful tread of those, the lowly poor, 
The tempest-tost of earth! that seldom gain 
Aught, save a thorny garment of keen scorn, 
From the proud mansions of the pampered rich 
To wrap their heart’s core; yet who long had set 
Love’s signet on this dwelling, and rejoic’d 
To turn uncrouching to its open gate, 
Where smiling charity, a porter, stood 
Constant yet never wearied. One there was, 
An aged African, who still had drank 
Through a wide space of years from the full stream 
Of their unfathom’d goodness. Now she came 
From her impoverished home, clad in the garb 
Sent latest from their stores: her furrow’d cheek 
Blanching almost to paleness as she mov’d 
Around the friendly circle: her thin frame 
Bowing in heart-taught homage, as she clasp’d 
Each hand unto her lips, while not a tear 
Escap’d to tell the strong and scathing pangs 
That pierc’d her secret soul: until at last, 
When all had bid farewell, the happy babe 
Just wak’d from slumber, stretch’d its little arms, 
And smiled in recognition. Quick as thought 
She snatch’d the struggling infant to her breast, 
And kiss’d it o’er and o’er: restored it safe 
Unto its mother’s care, then starting back 
With arms outstretch’d and ebon brow uprais’d, 
She call’d in broken accents blent with shrieks 
Of supplication, on her God and theirs, 
To bless and keep them !—’T was a solemn scene 
[I never can forget; and ere the sound 
Of her departing footsteps had gone by, 
The warning clock struck nine, the dreaded hour, 
That told that all was ready—save their hearts.— 

There was a thrilling pause! and to the midst 
Of the yet ling’ring band, there meekly mov’d 
A Shepherd of the household. Low he bow’d 
In strong emotion, till a gather’d strength 
Came to his heaving frame, and looking round 
Upon each tear-clad face, he breathed in tones 
Of most unmeasur’d sweetness, yet suppress’d, 
E’en to a soft clear whisper, “ Let ws pray.” 
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THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 













y caught the summons. Every knee 
ith sudden impulse, and each heart 
Nerv'd its half broken valve, and sought to draw 
A cordial from the fountain. Youthful forms 
Clasped one another fondly, in unmarked 
Yet graceful attitudes: while hoary age 
Heedless of its frail tenement, sought too 
To bend the stiffened limb, and laid her soul, 
Low with her body at the foot of God. 
E’en infancy was there! ‘The sunny eyes 
That scarce two springs had darken’d, laughing 
sought 
Its playmate sister’s whoin travelling garb 
Wearied with waitingfrom the early dawn, 
Now came, her tiny band filled with the flowers 
Cull’d from their garden walks, and knelt beside 
Her weeping mother, with her quiv’ring lips 
Yearning to know the secret of her woe. 
That prayer was heard in heav’n! Love bore 
it there, 
Love spiritual and holy, such as hath 
Religion for its ancho: and though tears 
Gush’d e’en as rain-dops, and a wailing sound 
Told that fresh springs were open’d, yet as he, 
That man of God spole of re-union sure, 
Free from all parting and with fervent strength 
Prayed that one foldmight keep them, and one 
Sun 
Guide and direct thei: footsteps, soon there burst 
Chrongh the dissolvirg haze of grief profound, 
Hope's ever-bending rainbow ; and they own’d 
The mystic joy of sorew, and rejoic’d 
In the cool freshness that had fali’n like dew 
From prayer’s o’ersprading pinions. * * * * 
M. E. L. 
Charleston, S. C. 








FOR THE SUUSHERN ROSE. 


THE MOTHER TO HER DEPARTED 
INFANT. 

[ think of thee, my child; when all is still 
Save grief, which witheing thy mother’s heart 
Busies itself with fancy, until thought 
Begets wild dreams, arfl dreams to substance turn. 
Then come to me, mychild, I would not check 
Delusion—Oh ! I view thee yet again, 
And feelthy circling am around my neck, 
And the dear wanderiag of thy little hand. 
I press thy yielding f@am—see thy blue eye 
Upturned to mine in hughing tenderness, 
As tho’ thy heaven wire my fond arms—and thy 
Ripe lips from natures fount were quaffing joy. 
QO! who can feel a mither’s extacy, 
A mother’s woe! Matrnity, to thee 
I bow, supreme in bis, alas, supreme in grief! 





FOR THE 9UTHERN ROSE. 
TO MY HERBARIUM. 
How changed, pale flewers! all colourless and dry; 
How changed the velvet calyx, and the smooth 
Corolla! All, all that was beautiful 
In vegetative life, or fir in form, 
All that was sweet in fragrance and perfume, 
All but intelligence, pale flowers! were yours: 
And even that would to my fancy seem 
Exhibited, sometimes, in modest worth. 
The chaste, the sensitive, (retiring) plant, 
That shrinks dismay’de’en at the slightest touch, 
And the lone violet’s unobtrusive mood, 
Seem’d like the earnest of a thinking spirit! 
And then again the proud, expansive rose, 
And lily, too, in majesty array’d, 
And stillmore towering jessamine and bay :— 
All had a conscious dignity of mien, 








x So 
Unlike the aspect of their present forms, 
These scentless, soulless, nummy-like remains. 
But still I'll keep them; many a rugged path 
Was trod unconscious of fatigue and pain, 
To cull these trophies of the opening year ; 
Their science one which nature has bestowed, 
That man may trace in every lowly herb, 
The architect, the power and source Divine. 
R. A. R. 
Augusta, Geo. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
LA VIEILLE MERE. 
Elle a vieilli, ma pauvre mére ! 
Courbée sous le fardeau des ans, 
Chaque jour accroit sa misére 
Des pleurs versés pour ses enfants. 
Les rides couvrentson visage ; 
Sont-ce les outrages du temps? 
Non, a mes yeux, c’est le ravage 
Des troubles de son cwur aimant. 
Ab! daigne bénir sa vieillesse, 
Toi qui la fis venir du ciel, 
Et lui donnas cette sagesse 
Dont sa bouche répand le miel. 
Ne crains pas mon inditfcrence, 
Meére, quand du temps qui n’est plus, 
Tu m’offres ton expérience 
Comme une école de vertus. 
Parle des jours de ton enfance ; 
Les longs pensers de l’avenir 
Pour toi n’ont plus qu’un froid silence ; 
Du passé tu dois te nourrir. 
Le jour, helas! pour moi s’avance, 
Ou sur terre pauvre orphelin, 
Je n’aurai plus quel’espérance, 
Mere, de suivre tun cheinin. 
Du sein de |’ immortelle vie, 
Ou tu seras convive heureux, 
O ma mére, a jamais bénie 
Tu recevras encor mes veux: 
Et quand du sein de la tempéte 
J’éléverai més mains vers toi, 
Les flots respecteront ma téte, 
Et s’apaiseront a ta voix. 
Savannah, Geo. 


A. R. 





GREEK EPIGRAM. 
FROM FOSTER’S REPRINT OF BLACKWOOD. 


Me a dry plane-tree now,—this creeping vine 
Mantles in robeswhose greenery is not mine: 
For these bare arms—once leafy as her own— 

W ould nurse her clusters, and their beauty crown— 
So cherish thus a friend—that friend indeed— 

A woman’s kindness for thy hour of need. 
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